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It’s an election year 
and there must be 
polls. Tyrannosaurus 
rex wins a landslide 


ber / December 
events and activities 
for Museum visitors 
of all ages 


Schedule of Novem- 


MALVINA HOFFMAN 
ORIGINALS FOUND 


A set of original plaster casts for the heads 
and busts in the Malvina Hoffman collec- 
tion have been unearthed in a Museum 
storeroom, along with original casts for 
miniatures of the popular bronze sculptures. 
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NEW EXHIBIT 


LIFE AFTER THE DINOSAURS 


he epic story of life over time contin- 

ues as “Teeth, Tusks & Tar Pits,” The 

Field Museum’s impressive new per- 

manent exhibit, opens to the public 
on Saturday, November 12. Created by the 
Museum’s exhibit development team in collab- 
oration with scientific staff and a host of out- 
side consultants, the exhibit continues the story 
of Earth’s development that started with “DNA 
to Dinosaurs.” The evolution of life on Earth 
from the demise of dinosaurs through the evo- 
lution of humans, major climatic changes, and 
the Ice Ages are explored in depth. Together 
these two exhibits will be known as “Life Over 
Time.” 

“Teeth, Tusks & Tar Pits” takes up literal- 
ly and thematically where “DNA to Dinosaurs” 
leaves off. Upon leaving the Elizabeth Morse 
Genius Dinosaur Hall, visitors will enter a 
7,000-square-foot exhibit covering topics such 
as fossilization, ancient environments, mammal 
evolution, the origin of species, human evolu- 
tion, the Ice Ages, and the impact of human 
behavior (for example, species extinction 
caused by overhunting) on the world. The two 
exhibits — which took five years and $6 mil- 
lion to develop and install — are located on the 
second floor, east side of the Museum in the 
Arthur Rubloff Halls of Life Over Time. 

“Teeth, Tusks & Tar Pits” is divided into 
three sections that chronologically represent 
“slices of time” alternating with three “labora- 
tory” exploration areas. Visitors take a journey 
through time to experience the fascinating his- 
tory of life on Earth as it continued to diversi- 
fy. The slices of time focus on landmark 
periods and events in Earth’s history to relate a 
sense of what the world once was and the 
changes it has undergone. The labs explain the 
“hows” of evolution — how evolution works, 
and how scientists reveal its hidden secrets. 

Bridging each time slice and its compan- 
ion lab is an “Evolutionary Broadcasting Sys- 
tem” newscast. These video presentations, 
hosted by Bill Kurtis and the Channel 2 News 
Team, provide an overview of each section 
with fast-paced news reports on the major 
upcoming events in biology and geology in 
each period, and a long-term forecast of 
changes in the Earth’s climate and geography. 

Important exhibit themes include the 
diversification of life, the connections between 
ancient and modern life, the role of the envyi- 
ronment in evolution, the impact of human 
behavior on the ancient and modern world, the 
origin of new species, extinction processes, and 
the importance of discovering, naming, and 
understanding all the world’s species. More 
than 300 fossils and artifacts — all drawn from 
the Museum’s extraordinary collections — plus 
theatrical reconstructions of organisms and 
environments, interactive games and exercises, 
music, and audiovisual programs provide visi- 
tors with an exciting and enjoyable way to 


explore these themes. Several of the Museum’s 
most popular specimens are included in the 
exhibit, such as the life-sized reconstructions of 
a family of giant titanotheres, ten Charles 
Knight paintings of prehistoric life, and the 
mounted skeletons of a sabertooth cat, a mam- 
moth, a mastodon, and an 18-foot-tall South 
American giant ground sloth. 


hese perennial favorites are deftly 

installed in new contexts to complement 

the exciting new materials in the exhibit, 
which include an authentic replica of a mam- 
moth-bone hut made by early humans, com- 
plete with fire pit and mammoth skull musical 
instruments for guests to play; a fantasy den- 
tust’s office where mammals of all sizes and 
ages are served; a mechanical horse race in 
which visitors can wager on which species of 
horse will survive after 55 million years of 
evolution and extinction; a multi-media theater 
incorporating fossils, video, and special light- 
ing and sound effects to tell the story of life 
after dinosaurs through the voices of a paleon- 
tologist and his daughter working in the field; 
and a special birthday party, complete with 
presents to open, where visitors can meet with 
their extinct relatives as modern humans com- 
memorate at least 30,000 years since the evolu- 
tion of our species, Homo sapiens sapiens. 


A $6-MILLION 


ead funding for “Teeth, Tusks & Tar 

Pits” was generously provided by the 

Arthur Rubloff Trust in the form of a 
multi-million-dollar grant to support develop- 
ment of the exhibit and to endow the exhibit 
complex located in the Arthur Rubloff Halls of 
Life Over Time. 

Arthur Rubloff, a real estate magnate who 
led the development of Michigan Avenue’s 
“Magnificent Mile,” planned through his lega- 
cies to benefit the City of Chicago and its cul- 
tural institutions after his death in 1986. “He 
specifically intended that his bequests enable 
institutions to undertake substantial programs 
or projects which they otherwise could not have 
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EXHIBIT 


accomplished,” said Harry B. Rosenberg, 
trustee of the Arthur Rubloff Trust. “Given the 
broad appeal of this exhibit,” said Willard E. 
White, Museum vice president, “it is The Field 
Museum’s hope that millions will come to 
know of Arthur Rubloff’s enduring legacy to 
the citizens of Chicago.” 

The National Science Foundation awarded 
the Museum its largest grant to date for a public 
exhibition. The Chicago Park District, which 
supports daily operations of the Museum, made 
an additional grant to help build the exhibit, a 
generous gift on behalf of the citizens of Chica- 
go. WBBM Newsradio 78 is the official media 
sponsor of “Teeth, Tusks & Tar Pits.” 


Top: Skeleton of an 
anatomically modern 
woman who lived 
15,000 years ago and 
died at age 18, hav- 
ing borne at least 
one child, in what is 
now Cap Blanc, 
France. Anatomically 
modern humans 
evolved about 
30,000 years ago; 
Homo erectus (left) 
was the first human 
species to leave the 
African continent, 

1 million years ago. 


Center: Fossil Lake, 
Wyoming, 55 million 
years ago. This 
extraordinarily pre- 
served scene of one 
fish eating another is 
from a time when the 
high desert of west- 
ern Wyoming was a 
subtropical environ- 
ment teeming with 
fish, plants, birds, 
insects, and other 
animals, 
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FIELD 
FASHIONS 


Bill Blass was the 
featured designer at 
the 28 Shop Fashion 
Show and Luncheon 
sponsored by Mar- 
shall Field’s and 
hosted by the 
Women’s Board at 
The Field Museum 
on September 9. Pic- 
tured with Blass are, 
from left, Diane 
Mayer, co-chair of 
the event, Nancy 
Nadler, president of 
the Women’s Board, 
and Alexandra 
Nichols, event co- 
chair. 


LIVING TOGETHER 


By Willard L. Boyd 
President, The Field Museum 


e live together in many commu- 

nities — local, national and 

international. Increasingly we 

are concerned with our ability 
to live together in our multiple communities. In 
a controversial article, “The Coming Anarchy,” 
in the February 1994 issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly, Robert Kaplan describes “how scarci- 
ty, crime, overpopulation, tribalism, and dis- 
ease are rapidly destroying the social fabric of 
our planet.” Kaplan argues that in the 21st Cen- 
tury, environmental degradation and cultural 
conflicts are the two pivotal issues involved in 
local and world stability. Moreover, he argues 
that these two issues are interconnected. 

At The Field Museum, our belief in the 
fundamental importance of interconnections is 
reflected in our mission: to increase under- 
standing of the interconnectedness within 
nature, across cultures, and between people and 
their environment. This requires an interdisci- 
plinary approach. In the past we have special- 
ized in the four disciplinary specialities of 
Anthropology, Botany, Geology, and Zoology. 
In the future, the Museum must look more 
holistically at the problems of nature and cul- 
ture. 

To foster an interdisciplinary approach, we 
have organized the Center for Evolutionary and 
Environmental Biology and the Center for Cul- 
tural Understanding and Change. These themat- 
ic centers serve as intellectual rallying points 
for the entire Museum so that our substantive 
purpose unites us in all that we do in our three 
principal endeavors: collections, research, and 
public learning. Peter Crane, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, directs the work of the Cen- 
ter for Evolutionary and Environmental Biolo- 
gy. We are pleased that Alaka Wali, a new 
associate curator in Anthropology, will head 
the Center for Cultural Understanding and 
Change. 

Museum visitors are introduced to the 
Center for Cultural Understanding and Change 
by a small exhibit at the base of the magnifi- 
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The Field Museum 


The Earth And Its 


cent Northwest Coast Indian totem poles in 
Stanley Field Hall, which are identified with 
the beginnings of the Museum and the field of 
anthropology. 

The central label of that exhibit reads in 
part: 


A rich mosaic of human cultures cov- 
ers our earth. From the Nuer of Africa 
to the Navajo of the American South- 
west to the citizens of Chicago, thou- 
sands of human cultures have emerged 
over the past million years. At The 
Field Museum the Center for Cultural 
Understanding and Change promotes 
respect and appreciation for our 
world’s rich cultural diversity. The 
Center also studies how and why cul- 
tures change in response to social and 
environmental pressures, 

Anthropology, the science of 
humankind, is at the heart of the Cen- 
ter. Field Museum anthropologists 
compare past and present cultures to 
learn more about what it means to be 
human. Their work teaches us that all 
races are equal, all cultures are impor- 
tant and all people can live in peace. 

Our goal is to make The Field 
Museum a place where people can 
explore different cultures. Using our 
vast anthropological collections of 
over 600,000 objects we hope to help 
the public appreciate the incredible 
variety of customs, practices, ideolo- 
gies and values found among modern 
and ancient people. And our curators, 
staff and research scientists apply that 
same understanding to contemporary 
issues. 


In an accompanying mosaic video ranging 
from scenes of an international music festival 
in Switzerland to a school room in Thailand, 
our visitors are asked: How are we all differ- 
ent? How are we all the same? How are we 
connected to the earth? How have cultures 
changed over time? What in us is natural? 
What in us is cultural? 

These are the same questions our Anthro- 
pology Department explores. Our archeologists 
and cultural anthropologists use the record of 
past cultures and work with contemporary peo- 
ples to determine the cultural principles that 
have relevance for modern society, such as the 
relationship between people and their environ- 
ment, the persistence of cultural patterns, cul- 
tural innovations and 
patterns of change, 
and the nature of 
intergroup hostility 
and bigotry. Our 


Exploring 
People 


anthropologists try to compare thought and 
behavior across cultures to illuminate the ori- 
gins and present-day patterns of similarities and 
differences among human groups. 

In the past many of our exhibits have 
emphasized a particular culture in a past time. 
Beginning in the 1980s with the “Maritime 
Peoples of the Arctic and Northwest Coast,” 
new exhibits have increasingly looked at the 
contemporary life of the culture. “Traveling the 
Pacific” has a present-day Tahitian market 
place and much of the “Africa” exhibit centers 
on contemporary life. This new approach 
allows us to document continuity and change in 
cultures and present them as vibrant, dynamic 
forces in peoples’ lives. The “Africa” exhibit 
also set us in the direction of exploring cultural 
interconnections in the section on the African 
diaspora. This is important because it allows us 
to understand the historical and material 
aspects which link all of us. 

Our approach to cultural exhibits continues 
to evolve, but it is paramount that exhibits 
address cultural interconnections and similari- 
ties as well as cultural differences. It is also 
important for exhibits to convey the general 
insights that cultural anthropologists and arche- 
ologists have gained about cultures which will 
help us to understand each other. 

An example of such an exhibit is “Kids’ 
Bridge” — a small traveling exhibit from the 
Boston Children’s Museum which will be at 
the Museum from November 25, 1994, to 
February 19, 1995. 

In “Kids’ Bridge,” children and adults 
explore their ethnic and racial identities, dis- 
cover the many cultures, languages and neigh- 
borhoods of their community, and look at the 
issues of racism and prejudice in a supportive 
environment. As the title suggests, the exhibi- 
tion offers ways for visitors to build bridges 
across ethnic and cultural differences. 


he Museum is in the process of devel- 

oping an introductory exhibit that will 

focus on living together in Chicago. 
Chicago is many communities. Every day each 
of us comes in contact with several different 
communities including those where we live and 
work. These local Chicago communities exist 
in the context of immediate regional, national 
and global communities. To live together 
peacefully and productively it is imperative that 
we appreciate our differences, our similarities, 
and our interconnectedness. Through this type 
of cultural understanding we can build the 
mutual respect essential to sustaining the many 
and varied communities in which we all live. 


THE NATURE 
OF CHANGE 


urious as it may seem, the study of 

what appear to be essentially “dead” 

collections in museums is really 

about the dynamics of change. Ulti- 
mately, we seek to learn what processes govern 
the inevitable cycle of extinction and creation. 
But the quest is complicated by a philosophical 
conundrum. 

The tradition of building collections goes 
back to the 17th century at least, and originally 
served the purpose of demonstrating the riches 
of Divine Creation as much as those of the col- 
lector. Drawers holding the natural treasures 
were arranged in ascending order, with rocks, 
minerals, and crystals at the bottom. Fossils 
would link these inanimate objects to plants, 
the mimosa linked plants to animals, and ani- 
mals in turn were arranged along a linear scale 
of increasing complexity topped by the human 
being. French nobles invited their neighbors to 
view their cabinets following Sunday services, 
to display the natural curiosities they had 
amassed in praise of the Lord. But the French 
Revolution turned the Royal Cabinet into a 
National Museum of Natural History and the 
keepers of its collections into salaried profes- 
sors with the duty to instruct young citoyens in 
matters of natural history. 

The philosophers and naturalists of the 
French Enlightenment had prepared the ground 
for tearing down the boundaries between social 
classes by destroying the barrier separating 
human from animal. Almost fifty years before 
social unrest erupted in the streets of Paris, they 
had hypothesized that organic molecules circu- 
late throughout the living world in an eternal 
cycle of gestation, nutrition, death, and decom- 
position, reducing differences of organization 
between maggot and man to nothing but an 
expression of different aggregation of the same 
organic matter. The gaps separating the rungs 
in the ladder of life shrank and eventually van- 
ished, and the appreciation that animal “vari- 
eties” insensibly graded into one another freed 
the enlightened minds to compare the behavior 
of human babies with that of higher animals. 
The beginning investigation of patterns of heri- 
table variation culminated in the bold conjec- 
ture that “species” change as a result of, or in 
response to, a changing environment. By the 
late 1740s, Georges Buffon had proposed the 
idea that the modern elephant originated from 
the mammoth. 

It is well known that Darwin could have 
put his book together at a much faster pace than 
he did, but he hesitated. He was fully aware 
that his ideas were infused with the spirit of 
French materialism, and in the wake of social 
unrest in France he had every reason to fear the 
reaction of his contemporaries in Victorian 
England. By the time he published his theory of 
evolution in 1859, Darwin had amassed a huge 


body of observations and arguments in favor of 
a theory of changing species, a process which 
he explained by natural selection. Darwin 
maintained the idea of an ascending order of 
life, as well as that of insensible gradations 
between species, but to those metaphors he 
added the idea that descendant species would 
be driven to improved organization by natural 
selection, and through that process cause the 
competitive extinction of the parent species. 

By emphasizing gradual change of species 
through an unbroken series of intermediate 
stages and eons of time, Darwin was able to 
avoid having recourse to supernatural causes to 
explain the origin of new species, a process 
which he instead explained by the slow but 
continuous accumulation of heritable changes 
with even the slightest adaptive advantage. For 
Darwin, the notion of gradual change was the 
key to understanding evolution, but at the same 
time it threatened the integrity of the notion of 
species. 

Ever since Darwin and even before, the 
species has been the basic category in the study 
of nature, which is why Darwin entitled his 
book On the Origin of Species. Indeed, it may 
seem fairly trivial, to the experienced eye at 
least, to distinguish the different species and to 
assess their number and diversity in any study 
area such as a particular forest or mountain 
range. Administrative authorities will typically 
request a species list for a proposed conserva- 
tion area before any legal actions will even be 
discussed. 

But if two species are linked by an insensi- 
bly graded series of intermediates, either 
through geographical space or through geologi- 
cal time, species boundaries become blurred 
and distinguishing one species from the other 
becomes difficult, if not impossible. If gradual 
and continuous change is made the paradigm of 
the theory of organic evolution, then no distinct 
species boundaries can theoretically exist. 
While species boundaries may become appar- 
ent in nature through the extinction of interme- 
diates, the species as such cannot represent a 
fundamental unit within the genealogical 
nexus. Darwin eventually concluded that 
species do not really exist as natural units in an 
evolving world, but that they are a convention 
instead, a category or a tool used by the human 
mind to classify natural diversity. 


he problem haunts evolutionary theory 

to the present day. If species did not 

exist, publishers could not sell field 
guides, and paleontologists could not use fossil 
species in the search for oil or other natural 
resources. Although the theory of natural selec- 
tion predicts that species are linked by an 
insensibly graded series of intermediates 
through time and space, keys will list species- 
specific characters which allow the identifica- 
tion of species at any one time and in any one 
location. This apparent paradox has repeatedly 
led critics of Darwin’s emphasis on gradual 
change to take issue with his views on the ori- 
gin of species through natural selection. The 
distinctiveness of species was taken as evi- 
dence that species do not change through the 
slow and gradual accumulation of slight but 
adaptively advantageous changes. Instead, the 
critics proposed that species change in great 
leaps, or rapidly at least, in the course of a few 
generations and through a process that is not 
necessarily adaptational. 

In 1972, Stephen Jay Gould and Niles 
Eldredge coined the term “punctuated equilibri- 
um” to refer to their view of species change. 
Established species would remain in equilibri- 
um with their internal (genetic) and external 
(biotic) environment and hence remain essen- 
tially unchanged, which explains the persis- 
tence of species-specific characters. New 
species would originate through a process trig- 
gered by a disruption of the equilibrium that 
maintained the integrity of the parent species. 
During speciation a population rapidly tra- 
verses a state of disequilibrium, resulting in 


ALAKA WALI 
NAMED DIRECTOR 
OF CCUC 


laka Wali has been appointed director 

of the Museum’s Center for Cultural 

Understanding and Change and visit- 
ing associate curator of anthropology. 

Her academic specialties are urban applied 
anthropology in the U.S. and the impact of 
modernization on indigenous people, mostly in 
Central and South America. She is currently 
Senior Ethnographer on the Harlem Birth 
Right Project of the New York Urban League, 
a project funded by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. In this work, she said, 
she is looking at the social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic context of health-care delivery and per- 
ceptions of well-being for African-American 
women in Central Harlem. In Latin America, 
she has been studying how indigenous commu- 
nities reconstitute themselves after being 
involuntarily relocated as a result of large pub- 
lic-works projects. “The question there is, How 
resilient is people’s social cohesion under very 
traumatic conditions,” she said. 

The Center for Cultural Understanding 
and Change (CCUC) is one of two cross-disci- 
plinary enterprises the Museum has established 
to help focus its academic work and public 
programs on the institution’s mission; the other 
is the Center for Evolutionary and Environ- 
mental Biology. Wali, who is CCUC’s first 
director, said she expects to work with both the 
Museum's anthropologists and its biologists 
around ongoing efforts to build relationships 
between indigenous communities and scien- 
tists trying to preserve forest ecosystems. 

Wali received her B.A. from Harvard Uni- 
versity and her Ph.D. from Columbia. After a 
year as an American Anthropological Associa- 
tion Congressional Fellow, she joined the fac- 
ulty of the University of Maryland, where she 
has been since 1987. 


changes that quickly become stabilized and, if 
necessary, modified by natural selection once a 
new equilibrium is reached. 

A lot of effort has gone into testing these 
alternative models of change and the preva- 
lence of one over the other — with little suc- 
cess. Whereas systematists working in museum 
collections tend to emphasize the distinctive- 
ness of characters and their distribution in their 
effort to describe the pattern of interrelation- 
ships between species, population biologists 
tend to emphasize the gradualness and continu- 
ity of change in the genetic background of an 
interbreeding group of organisms. There is no 
such thing as theory-free observation, and 
every investigator will obtain answers to only 
those questions which she or he sets out to 
investigate. 

The problem of continuity or discontinuity 
of change may indeed not be one of species or 
cultures in any “objective” sense, but may per- 
sist simply because our cultural assumptions 
and philosophical underpinnings lead us, or 
force us, to structure our questions in certain 
ways and to expect certain kinds of answers. 
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Joanne, 4, and her 
sister Laura, 3, each 
wants a baby Bron- 
tosaurus named 
Cara. Laura wants to 
keep Cara in “my 
backpack, so | could 
show it to every- 
body.” 


UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


T. REX WINS THE UNDER-12 VOTE 


Ithough they’ve been dead for 65 

million years, dinosaurs are more 

popular with kids today than ever 

before. According to a recent survey 
conducted by The Field Museum, dinosaurs are 
the most popular thing around for the under-12 
crowd — more popular, in fact, than Michael 
Jordan, President Clinton, and the Mighty Mor- 
phin’ Power Rangers combined! 

When asked whom they'd rather spend a 
day with, kids ages 3-12 overwhelmingly chose 
dinosaurs — by an average of 86 percent — 
rather than three of today’s most prominent fig- 
ures. Even with all the votes cast for Clinton, 
Jordan, and the Power Rangers combined, a 
date with a dinosaur still wins by a 60 percent 


margin. 
Given the chance, kids would like to see 
dinosaurs every day . . . at home as the family 


pet. This holds especially true if the pet dino is 
a Tyrannosaurus rex. Nearly 30 percent of 
respondents chose the ferocious, meat-eating 
theropod as their top pick. Not surprisingly, the 
male contingent accounted for 80 percent of T- 
rex’s vote. When asked why they chose T-rex, 
answers included: “because it’s mean,” “it can 
eat my sisters,” “it’s big and can give me a ride 
to Toys R’ Us,” and “because he’s a nut.” 
Girls, on the other hand, preferred the attributes 
of the Pterodactyl and chose it as their top 
choice with 24 percent of the female vote. The 
Triceratops came in second place, both overall 
and by gender. 

OK, so now that there is a dinosaur in the 
family, where do you keep it? The most popu- 
lar answer was “in the backyard,” with garage 
and bedroom coming in second and third 
respectively. And since the backyard is the pet 


‘CELEBRACION’ 
ATTRACTS 
THOUSANDS 


early 12,000 persons participated in 

the Museum’s annual celebration of 

Latin American cultures October 6-8. 
Activities ranged from grinding corn for tor- 
tilla flour to learning to count like the Inca 
using strings and knots. 

The 1995 Celebracién will be expanded to 
four days — October 10, 12, and 13 for school 
and community groups, and Saturday, October 
14 for families and the general public. 
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Shaina, 5, of West Frankfort, Illinois, wants a 
Tyrannosaurus like her brother Tim (below 
right), but her pet would be a girl T-rex named 
“Shaina,” and she would keep it in her bedroom 
and feed it grass. Tim said if Shaina was a 
dinosaur, she would have to be “the tiniest 
dinosaur in the world because she is so little.” 


dino’s new home, it’s logical that 28 percent of 
the respondents favored plants/leaves/trees as 
the main entree on the dino’s daily menu. Meat 
came in second with 17 percent of the respons- 
es, and fish a distant third with 8 percent. Fortu- 
nately for the dinosaurs, nearly half of all the 
kids surveyed chose the correct diet for the 
individual species, demonstrating the depth of 
knowledge many children possess of these 
extinct creatures. However, the other half of the 
responses were much less accurate and entirely 
more creative with their dietary selections. 
Answers included: hot dogs, hamburgers, pizza, 
toothpaste, people (especially sisters), bullies at 
school, and even one vote for Michael Jackson. 
(Perhaps this respondent was upset by 
Michael’s recent change in marital status). 
While selecting the type of food to feed these 
special pets came easily to the respondents, the 
actual quantity of food was harder for them to 


Above, Tina Fung Holder demonstrates the 
making of cassava bread, a staple of tropical 
cultures in the Americas. Right, Lenore Levitt 
shows how pottery shards can help illuminate 
the past. Photographs by Carolyn Blackmon. 


swallow. Answers included; lots, one whole 
boy cow, 3,000 mosquitos per day, 100 pounds 
of cake per day, and I million leaves per day. 


hen asked what the new pet 

dinosaur’s name would be, answers 

varied across the board. For the most 
part, girls gave the dinosaurs girls’ names (e.g. 
Kimberly, Patty, etc.) while boys gave them 
boys’ names (e.g. Jason, Rex, etc.). However, 
while nearly 25 percent of girls gave their pet 
dinosaurs male names, none of the boys 
attached a female moniker to their new pets. In 
addition, 28 percent of the girls named their 
dinosaurs with non-gender specific names (e.g. 
Buddy, Sunshine, Topps) whereas 40 percent of 
the boys did the same (Sharp Tooth, Meaty, 
Zippy). Surprisingly, only five children thought 
to name their pets after Barney, the ever-popu- 
lar purple dinosaur. 

Finally, when asked which dinosaur they 
would like to be if they could, the children 
again chose Tyrannosaurus rex, with 28 percent 
of the vote — mainly because they’re mean and 
strong and can eat the bullies at school. Prero- 
dactyl and Triceratops tied for second place 
with 13 percent of the votes each, and 
Apatosaurus came in third with 9 percent. 

— Elizabeth Rytel 


Tim, 11, of West Frankfort, Illinois, says he 
wants a Tyrannosaurus named “T-Rex” to keep 
in his backyard. While he loves dinosaurs, he 
said, he would still rather spend a day with bas- 
ketball great Michael Jordan than with anyone 
else in the world, including a dinosaur. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


‘KIDS’ BRIDGE’ LEADS TO 
CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 


ids’ Bridge” is a 

lively exhibit for 

hildren and their 
families. It encourages 
them to examine ethnic 
and racial identities; to 
explore the many differ- 
ent cultures, languages 
and neighborhoods of the 
metropolitan Chicago 
area. It takes a look at 
prejudice in a supportive 
environment. The exhibit 
opens November 25 and 
continues through Febru- 
ary 19, 1995. 

Through many activities, visitors to the 
exhibit can explore and express many aspects 
of their individual, family and community 
experiences. Visitors can “peek inside” apart- 
ment windows and see how nine Chicago com- 
munities celebrate special occasions. The 
window scenes portray La Virgen de 
Guadalupe, created by Mujeres Latinas en 
Accion; preparing for Easter, created by the 
Polish Museum; Christmas Day, created by 
Okee-Chee’s Wild Horse Gallery; a Celebra- 
tion of the Three Kings, created by the Ruiz 
Belvis Cultural Center; a New Year’s Celebra- 
tion, created by the Chinese American Service 
League; a Nigerian Yam Festival; and a special 
Irish American celebration. 

The window scenes and pushcarts loaded 
with toys, food, games, and clothing offer visi- 
tors a sampling of Chicago’s rich cultural 


‘Featuring: 


The Stu Hirsh Orchestra 
The Jesse White Tumblers 
A Special Arrival by Santa Claus 


diversity. Interactive videodiscs provide oppor- 
tunities for all visitors to experience (through 
children’s perspectives) encounters with intol- 
erance. Other activities for visitors to the 
exhibit will include: 

* drawing silhouettes of friends, family; 

* interesting places in your communities 
will come alive through a mapping activity 

* a reading corner 

* activities highlighting games of different 
cultures, such as string games and games of 
South America. 

The central goal of the “Kids’ Bridge” 
exhibit is to support families and children in a 
world which is becoming increasingly diverse. 
This exhibit speaks to the daily lives of Ameri- 
can children to join with others in promoting a 
multi-racial society based on mutual respect. 


Paul Baker 


“WHAT IS AN ANIMAL?’ 


pening December 26, this colorful new exhibit challenges visitors 
to discover the surprising scope and diversity of the animal king- 
dom. From a 40-foot squid to a microscopic head louse, visitors 
will meet a multitude of unlikely as well as more familiar animals 
through the exhibit. Visitors begin their journey with a series of brief 
encounters encouraging them to review their definition of animals. They 
then enter Animal Colors, Shapes & Sizes, which focuses on the diverse 
animal habitats, highlighting the abundance of animal life in the ocean; 
Making a Living, which explores the five functions all animals must suc- 
ceed in; Animal Skeletons, which reveals different types of skeletons, 
including many without bones; and Animal Groups, which introduces 
visitors to the way scientists classify animals. 
Field Museum scientists will be on hand December 26 — 31 to dis- 
cuss with visitors various aspects of animal physiology and behavior and 
to demonstrate techniques they use in their research. 


The Women’s Board of The Field Museum cordially invites you and your family to a 


Holiday Tea 


( Activities for all 


Celebration 
(Ages 5 and under 


Peruvian Tops Animal Stamps 
Hanukkah Dreidls Bean Bag Toss 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics Dinosaur Puppets 


Mr. Imagination Mexican Paper Flowers Storytelling 
Exclusive Preview and Educational Pawnee Earth Lodge Face Painters 
Treasure Hunt in “What is An Animal?” Origami Place for Wonder 
African Drums 
_ Reservations are limited and will be accepted in the order received. . = Lal f (Ag 6 
D reetatanaee Rice Wildlife Research Station ges to 12 
No early admission to party. 7 
No tickets will be sold at the door. African Dolls 
For further information, please call the ; Mexican Tin Animals 
Women’s Board Office, (312) 322-8870. Photos with Santa fe @ E 
ods Eyes 


R.S.V.P. 
The Field Museum’s Holiday Tea 
Wednesday, December 7 
from 4:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


Number of Tickets 
Adult Members at $10 each 
Adult Non-members at $15 each 


Children’s tickets ( age 13 and under) 
at $5 for Members and Non-members 


Total 


Name 

Address 

City, State, Zip 
Phone 


Enclosed is my check for $ 
Please make the check payable to The Field Museum. 


Please enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope for tickets, and mail with this coupon to: 
Holiday Tea Celebration, Field Museum Women’s Board, Roosevelt Road at Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60605. 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER EVENTS 


11/8 sony 


The Big Chill 


Explore the dramatic changes that followed 
the extinction of the dinosaurs. John Flynn, 
chairman of the Department of Geology 
and curator of fossil mammals, will speak 
on “The Big Chill: Evolution of Our Modern 
World” and lead a preview tour of the new 
exhibit “Teeth, Tusks & Tar Pits.” Reception 
begins at 5:30 p.m.; program at 6:00 p.m. 
For Field Adventurers (annual donors of 
$250 to $500), Naturalists ($500 to $999) 
and Field Explorers ($1,000 to $1,499) only. 
For information on how to become a donor- 
group member call Katherine Reay at 

(312) 322-8874, 


11/9-10 


Wednesday, Thursday 
Members’ previews: 


‘Teeth, Tusks & Tar Pits’ 


5p.m. to 9 p.m. Members will get a first 
chance to examine this new permanent 
exhibit which picks up where “DNA to 
Dinosaurs” leaves off. Learn about “Life 
After Dinosaurs” in the Fossil Lake object 
theater. Join your fellow humans in cele- 
brating your 30,000th birthday among our 
ancestors in the human evolution lab. And 
don’t miss the mounted specimen of a giant 
ground sloth — it’s as big as Albertosaurus. 

A special treat: Dr. Chris McGowan, 
curator of vertebrate paleontology at the 
Royal Ontario Museum and professor of 
zoology at the Univesity of Toronto, will 
read from his new book Diatoms to 
Dinosaurs. Dr. McGowan is a leading spe- 
cialist on Triassic reptiles. The reading will 
be followed by a lecture and book signing. 
Dr. McGowan’s last book, Dinosaurs, Spit- 
fires, and Sea Dragons, received much criti- 
cal acclaim. 

Please bring your membership card. 
Individual members may bring one guest; 
family members may bring their immediate 
household. For more information: (312) 
922-9410, ext. 453. 


1112, 19 .ci 


Explore ancient 
Mexico’s archaeology 


Explore the complex cultures of ancient 
Mexico and Guatemala from the 
hunting/gathering societies in 2,000 B.C. to 
the enormous cities that took control of the 
region around 700 A.D. This adult course 
will also cover the writing system used, 
Mesoamerican religions and the interaction 
between societies based on trade, warfare 
and marriage. Cost is $35 ($30 for mem- 
bers). Hours are 9 a.m. to noon. Registration 
required; call (312) 322-8854. 


11/1213 sos 


Humanities Festival V 


Programs complement both the Festival 
theme of “Crime and Punishment” and the 
Museum’s emphasis on cultural understand- 
ing. Programs include a panel discussion on 
conflict resolution in different cultures, 
moderated by Alaka Wali, Ph.D., director of 
the Museum’s Center for Cultural Under- 
standing and Change; analysis of the war 
crimes debate in Japan; presentations by 
noted authors Stephen L. Carter (The Cul- 
ture of Disbelief) and Nathan McCall 
(Makes Me Wanna Holler); and the perfor- 
mance of “In the Belly of the Beast,” a play 
based on the writings of convicted killer 
Jack Henry Abbott. Tickets are $3 for each 
program, and are available through Orches- 
tra Hall (312) 435-6666. For more informa- 
tion, call the Illinois Humanities Council, 
(312) 939-5212. 


| Fa be oer 


Nature’s music 


For adults and toddlers. After listening to the 
sounds of the wild in the Museum’s animal 
exhibits, make some simple instruments and 
create your own animal orchestra. From 
12:30 — 1:30 p.m. Cost is $14 ($12 for 
members) for 1 adult and 1 toddler. Regis- 
tration is required; call (312) 322-8854. 


11/25-27 


Friday — Sunday 
‘Kids’ Bridge’ Opens 


Every community has its variations on cer- 
tain basic games; learn about many of them 
at the Field Museum’s new exhibit “Kids’ 
Bridge,” open from Nov. 25 — Feb. 19. 
Make a Navajo hogan or a Northwest Coast 
Indian fish spear. Find out about Chicago 
communities with a map game. Activities 
10 a.m. —4 p.m. daily. 


1 2/ 1 Thursday 


World AIDS Day 


A ceremony in observance of the seventh 
annual World AIDS Day, an international 
campaign sponsored by the World Health 
Organization (WHO), will be held at 9 a.m. 
on the ground floor. This year’s theme for 
World AIDS Day is “AIDS and the Family.” 
A special Museum exhibit, “Finding Cures 
for AIDS from Plants,” will also be on dis- 
play along with panels from the NAMES 
Project AIDS Memorial Quilt from Novem- 
ber 28-December 4. For further information 
call Paul Adams at (312) 922-9410, ext. 575. 


1 1 ; 1 3 Sunday Kwanzaa Celebration 


Kwanzaa is celebrated by many African Americans each year between December 26 and 
January 1. Explore how the traditions of Kwanzaa can add to your family’s holiday celebra- 
tion and make your own Kwanzaa decorations to take home. For adults and children grades 
2 — 6. From 10 a.m. to noon. Cost is $9 per participant ($7 for members). Registration is 


required, call (312) 322-8854. 


12/4 sce 


INKA Dancers 


2:00 p.m. INKA (Intertribal Native Ameri- 
can Kit of Artists) interprets current issues 
through dance. The troupe demonstrates 
some Native American dance techniques, 
then invites young visitors to dance with 
them. Free with Museum admission, 


ae ssi, 


Holiday Tea 


The Women’s Board ’s annual Holiday Tea 
features activities for children and adults. 
Tickets must be purchased in advance; see 
coupon overleaf. For more information, 
call (312) 322-8870. 


Jan Okabe Andersen 


12/10 sau, 


‘Strength & Diversity’ 


Women of the Chicago chapter of the 
Japanese American Historical Society dis- 
play photographs, letters, and artifacts docu- 
menting women’s experience before, 
during, and since the World War II intern- 
ment. This display complements a traveling 
Smithsonian Institution exhibit, “Strength 
and Diversity: Japanese-American Women 
1885 — 1990” that opens January 14 in the 
Special Exhibit Gallery. 


L2fl Son, 


Library Friends 


Join Friends of the Field Museum Library 
for-a close-up look at the new exhibit 
“Teeth, Tusks & Tar Pits” and learn how the 
Library’s collections contributed to its 
development and design. Reception begins 
at 5:30 p.m.; lecture and tours of the exhib- 
it at 6 p.m. one to Library Friends only. 
For membership information call Katherine 
Reay at (312) 322-8874. 


12/26 seni 


Exhibit Opens: 
‘What is an Animal?’ 


Featuring many rare animal models and 
displays, this new exhibit explores animals’ 
colors, shapes, sizes, habitats, and behav- 
iors. Special focuses include the diversity of 
life in the oceans and how scientists classi- 
fy animals. 


LECTURE BY DR. ANTHONY AVENI 


CONVERSING WITH THE PLANETS 


nthony Aveni, Ph.D., professor of 

astronomy and anthropology at Col- 

gate University, will discuss his most 
recent book, Conversing with the Planets — 
How Science and Myth Invented the Cosmos, 
in a public lecture at The Field Museum Tues- 
day, November 15, at 7:00 p.m. Weaving 
together cosmology, mythology, and anthro- 
pology, Dr. Aveni looks across time at a wide 
array of interpretations of the stars and planets. 
He will describe how ancient peoples, through 
naked-eye observations, produced extraordi- 
narily accurate records and unlocked the 
secrets of the cosmos — in turn, laying a foun- 
dation for modern day mythologies and frame- 
works of belief. This lecture is being 
co-sponsored with the Adler Planetarium. 
Copies of the book will be available for pur- 
chase and signing after the lecture. Tickets will 
be available at the Field Museum’s James 


Simpson Theatre ticket booth before the lec- 
ture. $7 ($5 for members). For more informa- 
tion, call (312) 322-8854. 


items for the Holiday you'll fi the 
Museum Store. 
Shop early while selection is fullest. 


fh November/December 1994 


Share the Excitement 


Buy a Field Museum gift membership 
and share a year of these benefits with a 


family member or friend: 


Free admission 

Free priority admission to “DNA to Dino- 
saurs” and “Teeth, Tusks & Tar Pits.” 
Free coat checking and strollers 
Invitation to Members’ Night 

Priority invitations to special exhibits 
Free subscription to In the Field 
13-month wall calendar featuring exhibit 
photographs 

Reduced subscription prices on selected 
magazines 

Opportunity to receive the Museum’s 
annual report 

10% discount at all Museum stores 

Use of our 250,000-volume 

natural history library 

Discount on classes, field trips, and seminars 
for adults and children 

Members-only tour program 
Opportunity to attend the annual 
children’s Holiday Tea 

Children’s “dinosaur” birthday card 

10% discount at Picnic in the Field 


Very Ve Sev eat SPV ey Ys o¥e¥ 


GIFT APPLICATION FOR 


Name 


Address 


City 


Stare 2 Zip 
Home phone 


Business phone 


GIFT FROM 
Name 
Address 

City: 


State___ Zip 


Home phone 


Business phone 


GIFT CARD SENT TO 


Donor Recipient 


GIFT CARD TO READ: 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES 

Individual — one year $35 / two years $65 
Family — one year $45 / two years $85 
(Includes two adults, children and grand- 


children 17 and under.) 


Student/Senior — one year $25 
(Individual only. Copy of I.D. required.) 


Field Contributor — $100 - $249 
Field Adventurer — $250 - $499 


Field Naturalist — $500 - $999 


DiOUOre ESR ORS 


Field Explorer — $1,000 - $1,499 


All benefits of a family membership 


— and more 
@) Founders’ Council — $1,500 


Send form to: Membership Department, The 
Field Museum, Roosevelt Rd. at Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago, IL 60605. Or charge your gift mem- 
bership by phone: (312) 922-9410, ext. 453. 


VISITOR PROGRAMS 


Gaia Theatre per- 
forms “A Quirky 
Carol,” an ecological 
parable, during 
“Creature Features,” 
a week of opening 
activities for the new 
exhibit “What Is an 
Animal?” December 


26-31. 


“Highlights of the Field Museum” 
tour: Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays at 11am 
and 1pm 


Friday, November 4 
11am-2 pm Native American Bead- 
work demonstration 


Saturday, November 5 
Noon-3pm Plaited Bookmarks 
activity. Use a braiding technique 
to make a keepsake bookmark. 


Wednesday, November 9 
Noon Musa Mosley demonstrates 
African musical instrument. 


Saturday, November 12 

1pm Musa Mosley demonstrates 
African drumming. 

11am Stories from Around the 
World 

11am-3pm Fossils in the Floor 
activity. Discover paleontological 
treasures at your feet. 


Sunday, November 13 
11am-3pm Fossils in the Floor 
activity. Discover prehistoric trea- 
sures at your feet. 


Saturday, November 19 

10am-4pm Insect Preparation 
demonstration 

11am-2pm Quichol Yarn activity. 
Find out how these colorful pictures 
are made; make your own. 


Sunday, November 20 

Noon-3pm Twine Baskets. Learn 
this technique used by native peo- 
ples. Start a basket to take home. 


Friday, November 25 

10am-2pm Jump Rope activity 
11am-3 pm String Games activity 
Noon-2pm Tops demonstration. 
Cesar Izquierdo dazzles you with 
top tricks. 


Saturday, November 26 
10am-2pm Jump Rope activity 
11am & 1pm Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour 

11am-3 pm String Games activity 
11 am Stories from Around the 
World 

Noon-2pm Tops demonstration. 


Sunday, November 27 
10am-2pm Jump Rope activity 
11am & 1pm Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour 

11am-3 pm String Games activity 
Noon-2pm Tops demonstration. 


Saturday, December 3 

11am-2pm Pinatas activity. Admire 
Mexican pinatas; make a small 
pinata to take home. 

1:30pm “Tibet Today” and 
“Bhutan, Land of the Thunder 
Dragon” slide lectures. 


Sunday, December 4 

Noon-3pm Twine baskets activity. 
Learn this technique used by native 
peoples. 

Noon-3pm Native American Bead- 
work demonstration 

2:00pm INKA, Native American 
Dance performance. Learn about 
Native American dance traditions. 
See Special Events. 


Saturday, December 10 
|0am-4pm Insect Preparation: the 
tricks of the bugkeepers revealed. 


Saturday, December 17 
2pm Musa Mosley demonstrates 
African musical instruments. 


Monday, December 26 

10am—3pm Animal Tracks activity 
10am-4pm Create an Animal Mural 
activity 


Tuesday, December 27 

10am-3pm Animal Tracks activity 
10am-4pm Create an Animal Mural 
activity 

11am-2pm Spiders demonstration 
and activity with Field Museum’s 
Spider Woman, Petra Sierwald, 
1:00pm GAIA Theater presents “A 
Quirky Carol,” a funny/serious tale 
of endangered species, past, present 
and future. 


Wednesday, December 28 
10am-3pm Animal Tracks activity 
10am-3pm Fossils in the Floor 
activity 

10 am-3pm Owl Pellets activity 
11am-2pm Reptiles and Amphib- 
ians collections manager, Alan 
Resetar. shows specimens of 
snakes, salamanders and turtles. 
11am-2pm Insect Success Story 
shown through an incredible array 
of specimens, narrated by Phil Par- 
rillo of the Museum's insects divi- 
sion. 

11am-2pm Fossil Stories. Paleontol- 
ogy student Dan Miller shows how 
fossils reveal evidence of animal 
behavior. 

11 am-3pm Birds are prepared for 
the Museum collection by prepara- 
tor Tom Gnoske. 

11am-2pm Draw a Bird. Watch 
artist Peggy McNamara at work 
,then draw your favorite bird. 
1:00pm GAIA Theater presents “A 
Quirky Carol,” a funny/serious tale 
of endangered species, past, present 
and future. 


Thursday, December 29 

11am-2pm Shells from the collec- 
tion and the stories they tell by 
invertebrates collection manager 
John Slapcinsky. 

11am-2pm Draw a Shell activity 
11am-2 pm Rhinos in North Ameri- 
ca? Field Museum fossil preparator 
Steve McCarroll, shows fossil rhi- 
nosaurus skulls and discusses where 
rhinos once roamed. 

11am-3pm Birds are prepared for 
the Museum collection by prepara- 
tor Tom Gnoske. 


Friday, December 30 

10am-4 pm Amazing Insects. Won- 
der at the biggest and most beauti- 
ful insects in The Field Museum’s 
collection shown by Fred Werner. 
11am—2pm Build an Animal activi- 
ty. 

11am-2pm Fossil Stories demon- 
stration 

Noon & 2pm Animal Stories told by 
storyteller Alice Rubio. 

Noon & 2pm Meet Charles Darwin. 
This famous 19th century scientist is 
portrayed by John Wagner. 

1:00pm GAIA Theater presents “A 
Quirky Carol,” a funny/serious tale 
of endangered species, past, present 
and future. 


Saturday, December 31 

10am—3pm Animal Mural activity 
11am-—2pm Marine Predators. 
Invertebrate curator Janet Voight 
shows off squid, octopus and other 
cephalopods and tells you what 
these marine creatures eat. 
11am-2pm Scientific Illustration 
and its importance in research is 
demonstrated by artist Zorica 
Dabich. 

Noon & 2pm Meet Charles Darwin. 
This famous 19th century scientist is 
portrayed by John Wagner. 

Noon & 2pm Animal Stories told by 
storyteller Alice Rubio . 

1:00pm GAIA Theater presents “A 
Quirky Carol,” a funny/serious tale 
of endangered species, past, present 
and future. 


Creature Features 
December 26 —- 31 


Celebrate the opening of the new 
exhibit, “What Is an Animal?” with 
a whole week of creature features. 
Each day Field Museum scientists 
will be on hand to talk about their 
specialties and show you specimens 
from the Museum’s extensive 
research collection. In addition, 
young people can learn about ani- 
mals through theater performances 
and stories, art activities, and 
hands-on activities. 


GAIA Theatre presents “A Quirky 
Carol” on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday at 1:00 p.m. 

In this unique combination of musi- 
cal-comedy theater, vaudeville, cir- 
cus, and dance you will meet some 
spooky creatures. The audience is 
asked to don masks, sing and dance 
as they learn a lesson in ecology. 


Each day, Monday through Satur- 


- day, you may join in on the activi- 


ties listed below; see the daily 
listing above for the schedule. 


e Animal Tracks 

* Owl Pellets 

e Spider Web Hopscotch 
e Draw a Bird 

® Create an Animal Mural 
e Build an Animal 

© Arthrocart 

e You Are What You Eat 


Meet Field 
Museum scientists 


who will show you specimens from 
the Museums extensive research 
collection and talk about their work 
and the fascinating animals they 
study. Tuesday through Saturday, 
11am to 2pm: 


Tuesday, December 27 

Petra Sierwald, the Field Museum’s 
Spider Lady (adjunct assistant cura- 
tor in invertebrates) will show spi- 
der specimens and tell you what is 
unique about each spider. Learn 
from her how a spider builds its 
web and why. 


Wednesday, December 28 

Alan Resetar, collections manager 
of amphibians and reptiles, will dis- 
play some interesting examples of 
snakes, salamanders, and turtles. 
Dan Miller, graduate student in 
paleontology, will use fossils to 
reveal long-hidden secrets of ani- 
mal behavior. Phil Parrillo, curato- 
rial assistant in the insects division, 
will present “The Insect Success 
Story,” and show why, through the 
eons, insect species have multiplied 
and diversified. 


Collections manager John Slapcin- 
sky talks abut shells, Dec. 29 


Thursday, December 29 

John Slapcinsky, collections manag- 
er of invertebrates, discusses the 
animals that made the shells we 
find. How do these invertebrates get 
around, protect themselves, find 
food? Steve McCarroll, preparator 
and assistant collections manager of 
fossil vertebrates, talks about rhinos 
in North America and displays the 
fossil evidence that rhinoceros once 
roamed this continent. Tom 
Gnoske, preparator in the birds 
division, shows how specimens are 
prepared for the collection. 


Friday, December 30 

Fred Werner, formerly of the 
insects division, will show off some 
of the Museum’s most amazing 
insect specimens — a giant walking 
stick, amazingly beautiful butter- 
flies, and much more. 


Saturday, December 31 

Janet Voight, curator of inverte- 
brates, displays squid, octopus, and 
other cephalopods, and discusses 
how these marine predators find 
and capture their food. She chal- 
lenges you to find the mouths on 
the specimens displayed. 

Zorica Dabich, scientific illustrator, 
demonstrates pen and ink tech- 
niques which document details for 
scientific research. 


Resource Centers 


Daniel F. & Ada L. Rice 

Wildlife Research Station 

Learn more about the animal king- 
dom through videos, computer pro- 
grams, books and activity boxes. 
Open daily 9am-5pm 


Webber Resource Center 

Native Cultures of the Americas 
Use books, videos, tribal newspa- 
pers and activity boxes to learn 
more about native peoples. 

Open daily 10am-4:30pm 


Africa Resource Center 

Books, periodicals and videos com- 
plement the Africa exhibit. 

Open daily 10am-4:30pm 


Place for Wonder 

Touchable objects lets you investi- 
gate fossils, shells, rocks, plants and 
objects of daily life in Mexico. 
Weekdays: 12:30-4:30pm 
Weekends: 10am-4:30 pm 


Pawnee Earth Lodge 

Visit a home of mid-19th century 
Pawnee people. Learn about these 
Native Americans and their tradi- 
tional life on the Plains. 

Weekdays: 1pm program 
Saturdays: Free ticketed programs at 
11,12,2&3 

Sundays: 10am-4:30 pm open 
house 


Ruatepupuke: 

A Maori Meeting House 

This treasured meeting house pro- 
vides an opportunity for you to 
learn more about the Maori people 
and their life in New Zealand. 
Open 10am-4:30pm daily 
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set of the original plaster casts for 
the bronze heads and busts sculpted 
by Malvina Hoffman for a Field 
Museum exhibit 60 years ago has 
been found in a storage room along with ten 
cartons containing original plasters for minia- 
tures of many of the exhibit’s 104 sculptures. 

Scott Mattera, a preparator in the exhibits 
department, located the casts in September 
after researching the disposition of Hoffman’s 
materials in the Museum archives. While it was 
known that casts of the full-size heads and 
busts were in storage, he said, it was only after 
examining them that he realized they were not 
copies but the originals from which the bronzes 
themselves had been made. 

The miniatures, he said, were a complete 
surprise. He learned from the archives that 
Hoffman had shipped them to Chicago from 
her studio in Paris in 1965, the year before her 
death. She had made reproductions from them 
which she sold through the Museum, mainly to 
other museums but occasionally to private col- 
lectors. Hoffman’s records indicate that she 
made two sets of these plasters. Mattera is con- 
tinuing to research the matter. 

The “Races of Mankind” project, begun in 
1929, was probably the largest commission 
ever awarded to a single American artist. The 
Museum’s original plan was to commission a 
different artist to work on each continent, pro- 
ducing painted plaster figures typical of muse- 
um dioramas. Hoffman, a protégé of Auguste 
Rodin, persuaded Stanley Field and the Muse- 
um trustees that there had to be a single artistic 
vision, and that the work should be executed in 
bronze, (She ultimately did a few heads and 
busts in stone; the others, and all the life-size 
figures and groups, were done in bronze.) 

Over the next four years Hoffman circled 
the globe, photographing and sculpting men 
and women then considered by anthropologists 
and physicians to be representative ethnic 
types. The Hall of the Races of Mankind 
opened in 1933 and remained one of the Muse- 
um’s most popular exhibits until it was disman- 
tled in the late 1960s, after anthropological 
notions about race had changed so much that 
the exhibit could no longer be considered “sci- 


UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 


SURPRISING CACHE OF 
MALVINA HOFFMAN ORIGINALS 


entific.” Hoffman herself had expressed skepti- 
cism about the utility of the racial classification 
she was assigned to portray, but managed to 
find subjects who satisfied both the anthropolo- 
gists’ criteria and her own muse. About two 
dozen of the sculptures are still on display in 
various locations around the Museum. 

— Ron Dorfman 
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TANNED SKIN FACILITY IS DEDICATED TO 
WILLIAM S. AND JANICE K. STREET 
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Left, the original 
plaster casts for the 
heads and busts in 
the “Races of 
Mankind” collection. 
Below and left, the 
plaster cast for a 
miniature of Malvina 
Hoffman’s “Rick- 
shaw Driver.” The 
life-size bronze ver- 
sion is still on 
display on the Muse- 
um’s ground floor. 


John Weinstein / GN 87034.27 


The Museum's Tanned Skin Facility, an interna- 
tionally significant center for the study of large 
mammals, was recently dedicated in honor of 
William S. and Janice K. Street. The Streets, 
shown near left with Museum President Willard 
L. Boyd, have been key supporters of mammal 
research at The Field Museum since 1947. Col- 
lections Manager William Stanley, left, shows a 
tiger pelt to Mary Oldberg after the dedication 
ceremony, held September 27. 


John Weinstein / GN 87034.19 


Diane Alexander White / GN87297.8 


CURIOUS ENCOUNTER IN THE DEEP 


his extraordinary scene of two male 

octopuses of different unknown species 

a mile and a half deep in the Pacific 
Ocean was videotaped from the research sub- 
mersible Alvin in December 1993. Observa- 
tions of deep-water octopuses are extremely 
rare. The videotape documents the small, 
translucent white octopus (in total about 15 
inches long) inserting his copulatory arm into 
the mantle cayity of the large male (about six 
feet long). 

This is the first reported observation of 
copulatory behavior of any kind between deep- 
sea octopuses. 

In a report published in the October 13 
issue of the journal Nature, Richard A. Lutz of 
Rutgers University and Janet R, Voight of The 
Field Museum’s Department of Zoology sug- 
gest that male deep-water octopuses, because 
of their brief lifespans and the low density of 
octopus populations on the ocean floor, may 
copulate with any likely partner they encounter 
in an effort to maximize the probability of suc- 
cessful mating. 

In October, Lutz returned to the East 
Pacific Rise with Alvin to continue his study of 
the nearby hydrothermal vent communities and 
to collect specimens of these octopus species 
for the Field Museum collections and further 
research with Voight. 

Scenes from the video will be shown on 
Bill Kurtis’s “New Explorers” program on PBS 
(November 23 on Channel 11 in Chicago). 


GETTING READY FOR WINTER 


Museum workers put 
the finishing touches 
on a replica of a 
Neanderthal shelter 
made from mam- 
moth bones, part of 
the new exhibit 
“Teeth, Tusks & Tar 
Pits” opening 
November 12. 
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CONSERVATION TRAINEES ARRIVE 
FOR AUTUMN SESSION 


Five conservation researchers from Nepal, 
Kenya, Peru, Indonesia, and Cuba have arrived 
at the Museum for the Autumn session of the 
Advanced Training Program in the Conserva- 
tion of Biological Diversity (ATP). The pro- 
gram, funded by the John D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur Foundation, is a joint project of The 
Field Museum, the Brookfield Zoo, and the 
University of Illinois at Chicago. Additional 
funding for this session was provided by Mr. 
Henry Chandler. ATP is directed by Lawrence 
Heaney and coordinated by Wendy Jackson at 
The Field Museum. 

¢ Mahesh Gurung, a researcher with the 
Biodiversity DataBase Project of the Annapur- 
na Conservation Area Project (ACAP), will 
work with Joel Brown of UIC. Gurung is 
responsible for developing all wildlife compo- 
nents of ACAP; for his 1993 master’s thesis at 
Tribhuyan University in Kathmandu, he inves- 
tigated the effect of snow leopard predation on 
livestock. 

¢ Alina Kipchumba, a research scientist 
with the Kenya Wildlife Service, will work 
with Jeanne Altmann and others at the Brook- 
field Zoo. The Kenya Wildlife Service is in the 
process of setting up long-term ecological mon- 
itoring, and by participating in ATP Kipchum- 


ba hopes to be able to contribute more fully to 
such activities. 

* Pedro Lezama, professor of botany at 
Universidad Antenor Orrego in Trujillo, Peru, 
will work with Michael Dillon at The Field 
Museum. A specialist in economic botany, 
Lezama is co-author of a textbook and hopes to 
use his ATP training to begin developing class- 
room materials for teaching conservation biolo- 
gy, a field underrepresented at his university. 

* Edy Sambas, a research officer with the 
Herbarium Bogoriense, Research and Develop- 
ment Center for Biology of the Indonesian 
Institute of Sciences, will work with Doel Soe- 
jarto and Hank Howe at UIC. His research 
focuses on the ecology and management of 
wetlands. 

Alfonso Silva Lee, who is in charge of 
conservation education at the National Museum 
of Natural History in Havana, Cuba, will work 
with Deborah Moskovits at The Field Muse- 
um’s Office of Environmental and Conserva- 
tion Programs. In addition to numerous 
scholarly papers on the distribution, ecology, 
and feeding behavior of Cuban fishes, Silva has 
written several books on Cuba’s wildlife for 
both children and adults. 


ASIAN CERAMICS MEETING DRAWS 100 


hy should we be interested in old 

pots and pans? Dean Arnold of 

Wheaton College in Illinois told an 
audience at the Asian Ceramics Conference at 
The Field Museum in October that scholars, 
potters, and collectors pay attention to old 
ceramics because we want to know about our 
ancestors and how they lived. 

The conference included 25 invited partici- 
pants from Japan, China, Korea, Indonesia, 
Thailand, and the U.S., with another 75 atten- 
dees from Chicago and elsewhere in the United 
States. It was jointly organized by the Muse- 
um’s Department of Anthropology and the 
Chicago-based Asian Ceramic Research Orga- 
nization (ACRO), 


Conference activities included visits to 
stored collections at The Field Museum and the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and a luncheon lecture 
on the role of ceramics in contemporary daily 
life. 

Topics discussed by conference partici- 
pants included Japanese use of jars and bowls 
in the 15th century, the different kinds of 
censers, flower pots, and antiques appreciated 
by city folks in Beijing in the 14th century, the 
Khmer people’s religious attitude towards 
ceramic jars and bronze vessels, and the 
Javanese passion for certain large water jars 
with reputed magical power. 

Some of the scholars attending the confer- 
ence generously donated books and catalogues 
to the Museum Library. 


EFFORT TO SAVE AFRICAN ARTIFACTS 


useums in Africa tend to be so 

poorly funded and equipped that 

many collections may not last 

another 50 years, says Chapu- 
rukha Kusimba, assistant curator of African 
archaeology and ethnology. Moreover, real 
estate development along the Indian Ocean 
coast is destroying potentially important 
archaeological sites before they can be 
researched, existing sites are being yandalized, 
and knowledgeable tourists are buying up 
much of the best contemporary work from vil- 
lage artisans. 

Kusimba, a native of Kenya who joined 
the Field Museum staff in July, noted that 
while African museums are often staffed with 
highly trained personnel, curators must work 
with few resources and often in a hostile politi- 
cal environment. Since the museums are 
dependent on the tourist trade even for such 
basics as salaries, he said, it is not unusual for 
collections to “get lost” — i.e., to be sold to 
meet operating expenses. 

“We're dealing with collapse at most lev- 
els,” he said, “so it’s important that we find 
ways of caring for significant artifacts.” Work- 
ing with African colleagues, Kusimba hopes to 
contribute to the care of collections in African 
museums through technical assistance and 
training. 

Kusimba wants to add to The Field Muse- 
um’s own collection of traditional ironworking 
tools, which are still being made by local 
smiths but will inevitably be supplanted by 
machine tools. The iron-working tradition is 
central to Kusimba’s research on the develop- 
ment of complex urban societies and the role of 
Indian Ocean trade in propagating cultural 
influences. 

As early as the 10th century A.D., towns 
on the east coast were highly stratified. Elite 
groups lived in walled compounds near the har- 
bor, and so were able to restrict the movements 
of traders and the distribution of trade goods. 
Non-elite groups, including the ironworkers, 
lived farther inland and had to make do, for 
example, with local earthenware while the 
elites used imported ceramics. Though it was 
the high technology of the time, ironworking 
was considered a lower-class occupation 
because it was “dirty”; on the other hand, 
blacksmiths were called upon for conflict reso- 
lution, with parties to a dispute submitting to a 
form of trial by fire. 


Iron goods were important commodities in 

a trading community that extended to India and 
Damascus. Kusimba has been trying to sort out 
the historical development of the technology, 
Both low- and high-carbon steel were being 
made by the 6th century A.D, Indian workers 
have been credited with the invention of cru- 
cible steel in the 10th century, but Kusimba has 
reported evidence of much earlier production 
and circulation of this refined product. Hard 
conclusions, however, will depend on whether 
actual crucibles from an earlier time are found, 
— Ron Dorfman 


Chapurukha Kusimba 
in the field, right, 
and meeting with 
informants in a 
Kenyan village. 


AFRICAN FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 
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Labor Day weekend 
saw The Field Muse- 
um transformed into 
a bustling market- 
place as the annual 
African Festival of 
the Arts moved to 
the Museum campus 
from its previous 
location on the South 
Side. 
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Sacred Cities of 
Southeast Asia 


Now all of Asia's sacred treasures 
and ancient wonders are captured in 
one exciting trip, complete with 
luxurious travel aboard the world- 
renowned cruise ship the Bali Sea 
Dancer, formerly the llliria. 


This trip begins in Phnom Penh, the 
capital of Cambodia. Then we fly to 
Siem Reap to explore Angkor, the 
ancient Khmer city that includes the 
spectacular Angkor Wat. Spend a day 
touring Hanoi’s shady boulevards, 
charming shops and the Temple of 
Literature, dedicated to Confucius. 


In Hue, Vietnam's cultural, religious, 
and educational center, see the 
Imperial City, the Palace of Supreme 
Harmony, and the tombs of thirteen 
emperors. Travel by ship to Ho Chi 
Minh City, formerly Saigon, to see 
the former American Embassy, a 
traditional water puppet show and 
the animated Chinese quarter, 
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(312) 322-8862 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES: 


wv 


01371 5586 


Shop in the busy markets of 
Kuching and Pontianak, two islands 
of Borneo. Then, it is on to Java, 
where lies the most ancient 
monument in the southern 
hemisphere, Borobudur. 


Continue on the Bali Sea Dancer to 
Bali, the island of towering volcanos 
and beautiful orchids. This 25-day 
trip concludes in Singapore, with its 
National Museum and the 
renowned Botanic Gardens. 


Dr. Haro_p K. Voris, curator of 
amphibians and reptiles at The Field 
Museum, will lead the trip. Dr. Voris 
is an avid snorkeler/diver, and looks 
forward to introducing you to the 
underwater world of Bali. 


Costs for the trip range from $8,095- 
$9,245. 


Aboard the Skorpios Ile February 3-18, 1995 


Here is the opportunity to explore the stunning regions at the bottom of the world, cruising through the 
magnificent intricacies of the Chilean fjords’ Inside Passage. Bounded by the ice-capped Andes dropping directly 
into the sea, this remote realm is richly endowed with possibly the highest concentration of dramatic scenery in the 
world. Our passage takes us through a rarely visited coast lined with a maze of islands, then on to Easter Island. 
Price will range from $4,895-$5,845. Leader: Dr. Bruce PaTTERSON, curator of mammals. 


FIELD MUSEUM TOURS IN 1995: 
Morocco (April 29-May 13) @ Alaska (May 24-June 3) @ India (Oct. 19-Nov. 2) 


